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GERARD  D  A  I  D  (c.  1460-152}) 

Three  Scenes  from  the  l.ecjend  oj  St.  \khoJas 

Ttusi  T  H  K  ^  ^  paiH-ls  were  liought  in  Ma\  bv  the  Scottish  collections  have  received  from  the  Fund,  in 

National  Cjallerv  of  Scotland  for  lp,ooo  and  are  spite  of  the  pitifullv  small  number  of  Scottish  members, 

now  on  view.  An  Fxchet|uer  (irant  ot  Cio.ooo  ( futstandinsj  !»ifts  to  the  National  (iallerv  of  Scotland  in 

was  made  towards  this  sum,  and  the  National  the  past  include  1 10,000  towards  Constable’s  DeJham 

Art-Collections  Fund  verv  generouslv  contributed  I'u/c,  £1,000  towar<ls.'Revnolds’  The  ladies  H'u/dc^raie, 

£^,000.  The  remainder  came  from  the  Ciallerv’s  own  and  £j,ooo  towards  V'elas(|ue/’s  In  Old  llomun  Cooking 

resources.  while  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  («aller_v 

Fach  panel  measures  22  x  1  j  j  inches  and  illustrates  a  received  2,000  sjuineas  towards  Romnev’s  Major-General 

sejMrate  scene  from  the  lesjend  ot  St.  Nicholas,  the  jtatron  James  Stuart.  The  Roval  Scottish  .Museum  received  £  j,ooo 

saint  of  children,  familiarlv  known  as  Santa  Claus.  The  towards  the  lennoxlove  silver  toilet  service  and  £1,000 

first  shows  him  on  the  dav  of  his  birth,  standing  up  and  towards  the  Dunn-Gardner  cup.  The  National  .Museum 

thankine  God  for  havin”  eiven  him  life.  The  centre  panel  of  Antiquities  had  £1,210  towanls  the  .Monvmusk 

shows  him  as  a  vounn  man  puttinsj  a  purse  of  sjold  through  reliquarv  and  £1,000  towards  the  Gallowav  mazer.  In 

the  w  indow  (if  a  |>oor  nobleman  to  provide  (low Ties  for  addition  to  the  numerous  smaller  gifts  to  Scottish 

his  three  daughters-- the  Santa  Claus  theme  is  jilain  here.  national  institutions,  substantial  help  has  been  given  by 

The  third  shows  St.  Nicholas,  after  he  had  become  the  Fund  to  municipal  Galleries  and  Museums  in 

Bishop  of  .Mvra,  bringing  back  to  life  three  dismembered  Scotland. 

boys  whom  an  evil  innkeeper  had  killed  and  salted  down  jhe  9,000  members  who  subscribe  to  the  Fund, 

as  meat  for  his  guests  in  a  time  of  famine.  „nly  slightly  over  100  live  in  Scotland,  it  follows  that 

An  article  on  the  panels  will  ajipear  in  the  Christmas  nearly  the  whole  of  the  munificent  help  that  Scotland 
number  of  the  RevicH .  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  s.iy  received  has  come  from  the  subscriptions  of  English 

that  this,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  characteristic  members.  Can  we  not  have  more  Scottish  members? 

exanijiles  of  the  Early  Netherlandish  schools  that  re-  minimum  subscription  is  only  one  guinea.  Particu- 

mained  in  private  hands  in  Britain,  is  a  specially  valuable  i^rs  of  membership  can  be  obtained  from  the  Fund’s 

addition  to  Scotland’s  national  collection  because  the  Scottish  representatives:  for  the  West  of  Scotland,  Mr. 

representation  of  that  school  there  w.is  anything  but  Hamish  Miles,  Fine  Art  Department,  The  University, 

strong.  Glasgow  ,  W.2;  and  for  the  East  of  Scotland,  .Mr.  Giles 

Finally,  it  should  be  said  that  the  National  Art-Collec-  Robertson,  4  Saxe-Coburg  Place,  Edinburgh,  }. 

tions  Fund’s  contribution  of  £(,000  is  onlv  the  latest 

example  of  the  extremely  generous  treatment  that  D.B. 
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THE  ANECDOTE  PASSES 


Gkokgf  mookf,  shaggy  poll  and  in- 
dytcrminato  chin  emerging  from  a  tall 
white  collar,  is  seated  on  the  left. 
Holding  a  draw  ing,  he  looks  up  at  the  portrait 
ol  Hva  Gonzalez  on  the  wall  behind.  On  the 
table  on  which  he  rests  one  arm  there  are 
porcelain  tea  things,  a  vase  of  flowers,  a 
packet  of  ‘Gold  Flake’  making  a  bright  yellow 
accent  on  the  green-white  tablecloth.  Oppo¬ 
site  him  are  grouped  Steer,  1).  S.  .McColl  the 
critic,  Sickert,  Sir  Hugh  lane,  and  Professor 
fR'nry  Tonks. 

The  title  of  Orpen’s  painting,  of  course, 
is  Homage  to  Manet  (Manchester  Art  Gallery). 
It  stands  in  direct  line  of  descent  from  Fantin- 


Latour’s  Homaeje  to  Delacroix  and  Atelier  au 
Bati^nolles,  two  other  studio  groups  in  each 
of  w  hich  Manet  himself  has  a  central  position. 

Why  so  much  homage?  It  is  obviously  not 
enough  to  say  simply  that,  on  the  evidence  of 
our  eyesight,  Manet  was  a  master  craftsman. 
For  his  contemporaries,  to  a  w  hole  succeeding 
generation  of  artists  and  critics,  both  French 
and  British  (such  as  those  gathered  in  Orpen’s 
studio),  he  meant  much  more  than  that.  He 
surely  made  some  tremendous  innovation, 
fathered  some  shattering  invention.  Yet  to-day 
dulled  as  we  are  by  the  frecjuency  of  artistic 
change,  preoccupied  as  we  are  w  ith  our  own 
petty  contemporary  revolutions,  it  is  not  so 


STIIL  life:  a  ham 
Oil  on  canvas^  i  2|  X  ins. 


The  AnecJ(fte  Patses 

easy  to  sort  out  Manet’s  par¬ 
ticular  uniqueness  from  the 
many  other  virtuosities  oi  a 
brilliant  period  of  Parisian  art. 

He  was  an  Impressionist.  Yes, 
hut  he  came  to  Impressionism 
comparatively  late,  under  the 
influence  of  Monet  and  Renoir. 

He  was  a  Realist.  Yes,  hut 
Courbet  had  led  the  wav  there 
before  him.  ‘The  influence  of 
Manet,’  says  Sickert,  ‘was  ijood 
in  its  time,  inasmuch  as  it 
pointed  a  Hnsjer  backwards  to 
the  £ireat  Spaniards’.  That  is 
scarcely  pioneering.  ‘People  talk 
of  Manet’s  originality;  that  is 
just  what  I  can’t  see’:  thus,  des¬ 
pite  his  homage,  George  Moore. 

‘Peinture  claire’,  says  .1  Glos- 
sar\  oj  Art  Terms,  ‘was  an  oil 
paint  technique  specifically  as¬ 
sociated  with  Fdouard  Manet 
who  painted  in  the  light  passages 
of  his  pictures  Hrst  .  .  a  method 
which  was  the  exact  opposite  of 
the  current  academic  practice.’ 

Was  this,  perhaps,  the  quint¬ 
essential  secret? 

Hardly,  one  would  think. 

Andre  Malraux  may  get  nearer 
the  truth  for  us  when  he  writes 
that  ‘the  Jesuit  venture,  which 
had  begun  with  fiction  and  an 
exploitation  of  the  Italian  mas¬ 
ters’  genius,  ended  with  the 
passing  of  the  anecdote,  with 
Manet’s  triumph  .  .  .  What  art 
was  groping  for,  and  what  was  discovered  by 
Daumier’s  cautious  and  by  Manet’s  intrepid 
genius,  was  not  some  modification  of  the  great 
tradition,  like  the  changes  made  successively 
by  earlier  Masters,  hut  a  complete  break  like 
that  which  follows  the  resurgence  of  a  long 
forgotten  style  .  .  .  different,  sometimes  con¬ 
tradictory  as  were  their  points  of  view, 
naturalism,  symbolism,  and  modern  painting 
combined  to  deal  its  death  blow  to  the 


.MARIF  COIOMBIER 
Parrel  on  primed  linen  canvo?,  22X14  ins. 

Colossus  of  the  narrative,  whose  last  avatar 
was  the  historico-romantic.’ 

What  mattered  to  Manet,  in  short,  was 
pigment,  light,  colour,  not  the  subject.  Bv 
‘realism’  or  naturalism,  Courbet  really  meant 
political  content  as  much  as  fidelity  to  nature. 
But  Manet  was  a  comparatively  well-off 
bourgeois  boulevardier.  Politics  did  not 
matter  much  to  him.  The  Execution  of 
Maximilian,  for  all  its  topicality,  was  simply 


1 
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The  Anecdote  Pastes 

,  (V’ictorine  Meurend)  probably 

appears  tor  a  third  time,  far  more 
incoiii^ruouslv  since  she  now  rep¬ 
resented  a  bov — but  tullv  clad. 

.Manet  was  thus  forced  almost 
against  his  will  into  the  position 
of  a  rebel.  ‘.M.  .Manet  has  never 
desired  to  protest.  Quite  the 
contrary:  to  his  surprise,  others 
protested  against  him’,  he  wrote 
in  the  preface  to  the  catalogue  of 
his  pri\ate  exhibition  of  i8b7, 
held  outside  the  gates  ol  the 
^  Hxposition  Llniverselle.  (Again, 

-  it  was  not  pioneering;  Courbet 

had  done  much  the  same  in  1855). 

^  This,  then,  was  the  Hrst  stage. 
Harking  back  to  the  neglected 
virtues  of  Goya  and  Velasquez — 
a  taste  which  most  ol  all  endeared 
Manet  to  Orpen  and  his  British 
^  ^  associates  of  the  twentieth  cen- 

®  tury;  renouncing  the  anecdotal; 

5  ^  and  by  his  friendship  svith  the 

*-  more  scientific  Impressionists  al- 

.  ready  beginning  to  concern  him- 

self  with  illumination.  ‘The  prin- 
T  THF  CA^^  final  person  in  a  picture,’  he 

,  2  2  X  I  ins,  11  i .  1  1 .  11 

would  sav,  IS  the  light  . 
Academic  hnish  was  another  thing  he  dis¬ 
trusted.  When  friends  suggested  that  he  should 
finish  some  notebook  sketches,  he  laughed, 
saying  ‘Do  you  take  me  for  a  historical 
painter?’  In  his  mouth  this  was  ‘the  most 
damning  insult  that  could  be  hurled  at  an 
artist.’ 

Not  until  the  late  ’seventies  did  Manet 
emerge  as  an  Impressionist  in  the  technical 
sense,  with  the  Bar  at  the  holies  Bcrgerc  (1882) 
as  the  culminating  point  of  his  last  10  years 
and  destined  to  become,  as  it  were,  the  type- 
svork  of  a  school  that  never  formally  existed; 
for  all  that  is  really  typical  in  it  is  the  gaiety 
and  glitter,  the  ‘Frenchness’,  the  sense  ol 
theatre,  the  generalised  quality  of  decoration. 

To  this  period  belong  most  of  the  small 
svorks  by  Manet  which,  through  the  gift  of 
the  Burrell  Collection,  Glasgow  is  fortunate 


FDOUARD  M.ANFT 


a  Studio  composition  oasod  on,  nut  quite 
detached  from,  the  raw  horror  of  Goya’s 
Shootings  oj  Mav  3,  1808. 

Olympia  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
Maja  Desnuda — or,  just  as  likely,  from  Titian’s 
I'cnu5  of  U rhino  which  Manet  had  c«)pied  at  the 
llflizi  in  18(^3.  But  in  any  case,  it  was  for 
Manet  primarily  an  arrangement  in  the 
Whistlerian  sense,  and  all  the  righteous  wrath 
it  aroused  at  the  1865  Salon  surprised  and 
shocked  the  artist.  There  had  been  the  same 
fuss  over  the  Dejeuner  sur  V  Hcrhe  at  the  Salon 
des  Refuses  in  1863,  even  though  this  time 
Giorgione  and  Raphael  had  helped  to  supply 
the  inspiration.  What  contemporary  Parisian 
opinion  could  not  stomach,  apparently,  was 
the  transposition  of  ‘classical’  nudity  into 
contemporary  terms.  Nobody  objected  to  the 
‘little  flute-player’  in  which  the  same  model 


The  Anecdote  Patsei 

to  possess.  In  particular,  the  clewv  Ireshness 
of  the  Pink  and  Yellow  Rose  stiulv  of  1882 
(illustrated  in  colour  on  pawe  18)  seems 
related  to  the  Folies  Ber^ere  painting,  for  on 
the  counter  before  the  barmaid  in  the  latter 
there  stands  a  glass — not  identical  in  shape, 
and  seen  against  the  darker  background  of  her 
navv  blue  dress  top — but  verv  similar  in  its 
delicate  transparency,  and  containing  the  two 
roses’  twins.  And  they  can  just  be  seen  vet 
again,  reflected  at  the  right  edge  of  the  picture 
where  the  girl’s  client  in  his  whiskers  and  top 
hat  is  mirrored  too.  He  is  cut  off  bv  the  frame 
— in  a  manner  now  so  familiar  to  us  that  we 
can  scarcely  recognise  it  for  the  innovation, 
the  revolutionary  adaptation  of  photographic 
technique  that  it  still  must  have  seemed  80 
years  ago. 

So  too  in  the  hurrell  Collection’s  Caje,  Place  Ju  Theatre 
tranfais  is  the  top-h.itte<l  smoker  on  the  left  bisected  hv 
the  sketch’s  edge.  But  for  his  hat  and  the  wisp  of  smoke, 
indeeil,  he  might  he  difficult  to  recognise  for  what  he  is. 
hqually  were  we  to  blot  out  the  foreground,  the  pillared 
sista  to  the  rear- -  reflected  also?— c»)uld  dissolve  into 
incomprehensibility.  Yet  taken  as  a  whtde  the  sketch 


is  a  miracle  of  economicallv  reported  truth,  each  part 
dependent  for  c«>n\iction  on  its  neighbour.  On  its 
eviilence  nobodv,  indeed,  would  mistake  .Manet  for  a 
historical  painter,  just  the  same  he  has  caught  a  moment 
of  the  historv  of  Paris,  and  to  finish  it  wouhl  have  been 
to  destrov  it. 

.Manet’s  health  was  failing  for  several  vears  before  his 
death  in  1  88  j,  and  he  now  found  the  pastel  technique  less 
fatiguing  than  painting  in  oils.  To  this  circumstance  we 
can  perhaps  attribute  the  beautiful  simplicities  of  .fr  the 
CaJe,  with  the  beer  glasses  so  cunningly  frosted,  and  their 
amber  so  delicately  echoed  in  the  hair  beneath  the  bee- 
hiye  hats  of  the  two  girls;  and  the  similar  thistledown 
charms  of  the  Portrait  oj  a  It'oman  of  1882.  .Marie  Colom- 
hier,  jvlump  as  a  pouter  pigeon  in  her  brown  dress  and 
pink  echarpe  seems  a  more  considered  (possibly  com¬ 
missioned) — slightly  earlier  portrait  sketch. 

The  Ham,  so  greasily  solid  and  elemental  on  its  silver 
platter,  dates  from  1880.  This  is  not  .Manet  the  rebel, 
the  theorist,  the  colourist.  It  is  simply  the  work  of  a 
genius  at  seeing  things  and  reproducing  their  essence  in 
paint  on  canvas — roses,  a  ham,  a  bottle  of  Bass,  a  mug  of 
lager,  two  half-silhouetted  figures  on  a  beach.  There  are 
no  subjects,  onlv  objects,  immortalised. 

.Manet  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  paint¬ 
ing.  Originality  became  the  watchword.  But  we  should 
not  forget  that  he  also  marked  the  end  of  an  old  era,  and 
that  he  was  steeped  in  all  the  traditional  skills  of  easel¬ 
painting’s  historical  progressii)n. 


FDOUARD  .MANET 


CAFE,  PLACE  DU  THEATRE  FRAN9AIS 
Pastel  on  primed  linen  canvas,  I2|x  i8  ins. 


HENRY  McLEAN 


JAMES  MILLER,  R.S.W.,  A.R.S.A. 


IN  WHAT  could  be  termed  the  eastern 
approaches  of  Glasgow  there  lies  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Dennistoun.  It  is  a  tightly  populated 
area  of  tenement  dwellings  hut,  let  it  be  said, 
one  of  the  better  planned  layouts  of  industrial 
Glasgow.  The  main  thoroughfare  and  shopping 
centre  is  Duke  Street,  and  from  there  stem 
the  tributaries  bearing  such  romantic  titles  as 
Meadowpark  and  Armadale,  the  drives  of 
Roslea,  Onslow  and  Garthland.  tven  to-dav 
in  1959,  in  this  age  of  mercurv  lamps  and 
sodium  flares,  some  of  the  streets  and  drives 
of  this  area  are  still  w  rapped  in  the  mysterious 
shadow  and  pallor  of  the  ageing  gas  lamp. 


These  are  quiet  streets  and  the  latter  three 
run  in  this  case  from  east  to  west,  and,  in  all 
seasons,  give  the  appearance  of  being  deserted. 
But  in  summer  evenings  they  can  be  dustily- 
dignified  and  tranquil  in  their  long  shadows. 
The  properties  are  begrimed  now,  the  sand¬ 
stone  shows  signs  of  crumbling  in  places,  but 
in  the  year  1893  life  surely  must  haye  been  a 
little  more  leisurely  without  the  continual 
crash  and  clatter  of  our  traffic.  Perhaps  eyen 
in  this  all  things  are  relatiye,  but  at  least  the 
sandstone  was  cleaner  and  substantially  gayer. 

It  yyas  in  that  year  and  in  the  district  of 
Dennistoun  that  James  Miller,  son  of  a  ware¬ 
houseman,  was  born.  One  of  his 
earliest  recollections  in  the  family 
treasure  chest  was  a  sketchbook  of 
drawings  of  buildings — the  work  of 
an  unknown  artist — which  ‘gaye  me 
a  shiver  down  my  spine  which  I  always 
get  when  excited  or  deeply  moved.’ 
The  Miller  family  moved  to  the  west 
end  of  Glasgow  and  the  son,  James, 
received  his  education  at  Woodside 
Secondary  School.  In  1910  he  enrolled 
as  a  student  of  drawing  and  painting 
at  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art,  and 
considered  himself  fortunate  to  be  a 
student  in  what  he  termed  ‘the  golden 
years’  of  the  school,  for  this  was  the 
era  of  Newberv,  Greiflenhagen,  and 
there  still  clung  the  newness  of 
Charles  Rennie  Mackintosh’s  genius. 

A  year  before  war  broke  out  in 
1913  he  won  a  travelling  scholarship 
for  Iio  which,  Mr.  Miller  says,  amply 
covered  his  expenses  for  a  month,  and 
this  his  first  visit  to  Paris  was  to  be 
one  of  his  most  memorable  experi¬ 
ences.  The  outbreak  of  war  interrup¬ 
ted  his  studies  and  on  being  medically 
examined  for  active  service  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  a  heart  con¬ 
dition.  For  a  time  he  found  war 
employment  as  a  clerk  with  the  army. 


JAMES  MILLER  CLYDEBANK,  I941 

Haiercohur,  22  y.  1  f  in?. 
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JAMtS  MILLFK 

and  later  as  a  ni^ht  watchman  with  the  Cor¬ 
poration  oF  Glasgow  Water  Department,  For 
the  Government  oF  the  dav  in  its  w  isdom  con¬ 
sidered  that  teaching  was  the  work  oF  women. 
Due  to  the  exigencies  oF  war  it  was  not  until 
1917  that  he  was  allowed  hv  the  authorities 
to  take  up  a  teaching  appointment,  Mr,  Miller 
joinedthestafiloFHillheadHigh  School  as  acting 
principal  teacher  ol  art,  and  tor  thirty  years 
he  taught  art  and  at  weekends  and  the  summer 
vacations  he  practised  it.  Due  to  the  limited 
time  at  his  disposal  For  painting — in  the  main 
it  was  restricted  to  a  Few  hours  per  week — 
he  decided  that  watercolour  was  to  he  the 
more  svmpathetic  medium,  James  Miller 
devoted  his  annual  two  months’  summer 
vacation  to  visiting  the  centres  oF  Kurope,  and 
has  recorded  the  cities  oF  Paris,  Brussels, 
Prague,  Vienna,  Madrid,  V'^enice,  and  as  Far 
as  Athens,  But  Spain  was  to  prove  the  country 
that  appealed  to  him  most  and  obviously  this 
still  holds. 

In  1939  war  again  Found  restrictions  lor 


PLACE  BES  VICTOIRES,  PARIS 
It jtcrco/our,  ijX22  ins, 

him.  He  could  no  longer  travel  to  the  cities  oF 
his  choice,  and  once  again  the  Government 
was  to  interest  itsell  in  his  pursuit  oF  art,  but 
this  time  with  a  more  sane  and  practical 
outlook.  He  was  commissioned  to  record 
oFhciallv  lor  the  Ministry  ot  Information  the 
bomb  damage  caused  by  enemy  action.  For  the 
British  Government  had,  between  the  wars. 
Found  a  use  For  artists.  The  aftermath  oF  that 
clear,  sparkling-sharp  March  oF  1941  Found 
James  Miller  drawing  the  remains  of  Clvde- 
bank.  The  illustration  shows  his  record  oF  the 
tragic  shell  of  a  Clvdebank  tenement.  In  the 
group  of  women  with  their  children  he  gives 
more  th  n  an  impression  of  people  emerging 
once  again  to  the  quivering  chill  oF  daylight — 
to  the  process  oF  ‘going  back’.  To  the  right, 
and  dwarfed  by  the  remaining  gable,  a  lone 
fireman  plays  a  hose  on  the  still  smouldering 
embers.  No  sledgehammers  methodically 
wrested  this  home  apart — one  does  not 
require  the  date  or.  For  that  matter,  the 
figure  oF  the  fireman  to  recognise  this  as  war 
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JAMtS  MIIIER 

and  the  dreadful  emptiness  ot  domestic  des¬ 
truction.  James  Miller  travelled  from  the 
south-west  to  as  far  east  as  Aberdeen  record- 
insj  the  trajjedies  ol  this  new  tvpe  ol  war. 

I  think  we  all  look  hack  to  a  particular 
period  and  recall  it  in  a  somewhat  mellow 
li^ht — be  it  the  summers  of  our  childhood, 
our  first  visit  abroad,  or  perhaps  like  .Mr. 
Miller  our  student  davs.  Thev  are  the  clear, 
sparklinti  days;  thev  are  in  fact,  as  he  puts  it, 
‘the  golden  davs’.  Apart  trom  the  respon¬ 
sibility  he  obviously  felt  in  recordinji  them 
the  days  of  war  and  destruction  are  for  him  a 
chapter  he  could  not  avoid  reading.  On  the 
other  hand  he  has  provitled  for  us  innumer¬ 
able  golden  davs,  davs  of  sunshine  and  spring 
like  the  drawing  of  Cervera.  Here  is  a 
memory — a  clouding  skv,  red  biscuit  tiles,  a 
sun-baked  street;  the  buildings  are  huddled 
together,  climbing  upwards  with  the  thrust 
of  the  church;  over  the  roof-tops  there  is  the 
merest  touch  of  blue.  We  could  look  upon 
this  scene  with  the  eyes  of  the  tourist — the 
inference  is  clearly  there — we  are  alone. 
This  is  a  deserted  village;  about  the  middle 
of  the  street  there  stands  a  farm  cart;  the  ribs 
which  form  the  sides  are  densely  black  and 


TRUJILl  O 
II  atcrcolour,  i  )  V  X  2  i  im. 

stand  out,  skeletal-like,  against  the  warm 
cream  wash  of  the  buildings.  1  teel  this  scene 
could  ha\e  been  painted  onlv  during  siesta. 

C)t  tbe  Spanish  folio  of  1957  one  which 
stands  out  most  stronglv  is  Trujillo,  a  nn)nas- 
terv  built  on  top  of  a  red  arid  plateau.  In  it 
one  can  almost  feel  the  headiness  of  the  warm 
air.  The  skv  is  dusted  with  a  few  trailing 
wisps  of  cloud;  night  is  approaching  and  with 
it  the  last  thrust  of  the  setting  sun  is  already 
throwing  the  architecture  into  deepening 
shadow  .  The  whole  atmosphere  ol  the  draw¬ 
ing  is  of  a  laden  warmth  that  has  begun  to 
recede  with  the  coming  of  night,  but  he  has 
proviiled  a  temper  w  ith  the  blue  of  tbe  distant 
mountains.  A  memorial  to  an  obviously 
wonderlul  dav — almost  as  if  this  was  painted 
on  Mr.  Miller’s  last  dav  in  Spain — his  last 
at  least  tor  another  year. 

In  his  drawing  of  the  Place  Ju  Tcrtrc 
(illustrated  in  colour  on  page  19)  in  the 
collection  at  Kelvingrove  James  Miller  has  tor 
me  captured  the  haunting  joy  that  is  the 
‘place’ — the  square  in  the  ‘village’  of  Mont¬ 
martre.  This  universal  meeting  point  on  the 
very  ceiling  of  Paris  where  in  season  a  skilled 
linguist  might  easily  lose  count  of  tongues — 


James  Miller 

these  few  square  yards  that  are  shared  hv  the 
tourist,  the  restaurateur,  and  the  native  at  one 
and  the  same  time  are  possessed  of  a  singular 
magic.  It  is  impossible  to  dehne,  hut  to  me 
it  is  there,  just  as  it  is  here  in  this  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Although  it  is  not  included  one  instinct¬ 
ively  searches  the  foliage  for  the  blush-glow 
of  the  sugar  loal  that  is  the  Sacre  C'(i‘ur.  The 
soft  ochres  of  the  toreground,  the  darks  of  the 
tree  boles,  the  cerulean  and  white  sunshades, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  rush  and  tumble  of  an 
open-air  restaurant,  in  the  background  a 
glimpse  of  the  somewhat  raucous  shop 
facades,  the  whole  capped  hv  the  sharp 
vellows  and  greens  of  the  midsummer  foliage 
— here  in  this  scene  of  Paris  as  in  his  other 
works  is  a  strength  which  one  does  not  nor¬ 
mally  find  in  watercolour.  There  is  none  of 
the  thin  washes  of  colour  which  one  generally 


associates  with  this  medium — everything  is 
purposeful  and  direct,  and  always  there  is 
power.  .Mr.  Miller  refers  to  his  works  as 
drawings.  If  I  may  I  should  like  to  suggest  that 
they  are  paintings  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word. 

James  .Miller,  R.s.w.,  a.r.s.a.,  has  had  no 
fewer  than  thirty-four  of  his  works  purchased 
by  public  bodies  and  art  galleries.  He  was 
commissioned  by  the  Government  as  a  war 
artist  and  he  has  devoted  thirty  years  of  his  life 
to  the  teaching  of  art.  goodly  proportion  of 
his  former  pupils  have  now  established  them¬ 
selves  in  this  held.  In  1947  Mr.  .Miller 
retired  from  the  teaching  profession  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  to  enable  him  to 
devote  his  full  time  to  painting.  To  date  he 
has  spent  forty-nine  years  in  the  pursuit  of 
art,  and  I  hope  that  lor  many  years  to  come 
he  will  continue  to  delight  our  eye. 


JAMES  MILLER 


CERVERA 

WatercoJouFy  17X22  ins. 
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A  ROYAL  CROSSBOW  IN  THE 
SCOTT  COLLECTION 


IN  THF  Scottish  Art  Rccicw  uhich  was 
devoted  to  the  arms  and  armour  ot  the 
Scott  Collection,  no\%  in  the  Glasgow 
Museum  and  Art  Gallerv,  several  ol  the  main 
classes  ol  weapon  were  touched  upon  hut  the 
crossbows,  a  irroup  in  which  the  collection 
surpasses  anv  other  in  Britain,  went  un- 
mentioned*.  The  compass  ol  the  crosshow 
collection  is  wide  and  extends  Irom  rare 
I  5th  centurv  weapons  w  ith  parchment 
covered  hows  ol  laminated  wood,  horn  and 
sinew  to  quaint  repeating  crossbows  Irom 
19th  centurv  China.  The  composite  hows  are 
much  less  common  than  the  presence  ol  six 
in  the  Scott  Collection  would  suggest.  This 
number  probably  represents  about  one-third 
ol  the  total  number  remaining  in  Britain 
none  of  w  hich  has  been  identified  as  being  of 
the  thousands  which  were  made  here  during 
the  I  }th,  14th  and  15th  centuries.  An  even 
rarer  specimen  is  the  Hnglish  sporting  cross- 
how  of  the  16th  centurv  which  came  to  R. 

I  .  Scott  from  the  collection  of  Sir  Guv 
1  aking-.  A  certain  know  ledge  is  required  to 
imagine  the  how  as  it  was  w  hen  new ,  as  most 
ol  the  decorative  inlav  ol  mother-ol-pearl, 
brass  wire,  and  hone  or  ivory,  has  been  lost 
Irom  the  stock.  Also,  the  metal  attachment 
which  held  the  how  to  the  stock  has  been 
separated  Irom  the  remaining  parts  as  has  the 
goat’s  foot  lever — a  simple  vet  highly  efheient 
combination  of  levers  and  hooks — which  was 
used  to  bend  the  how.  The  crosshow  is 
obviously  a  direct  antecedent  of  the  six  w  hich 
lormed  part  of  the  gift  sent  by  James  1  to 
Philip  III  ol  Spain  in  1614,  which  group  it 
closely  resembles  in  construction  and  decora- 
tion'"^.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Scott  cross- 
bow  w  as  made  by  one  or  other  of  the  founders 
ol  two  London  dynasties  of  makers  and  that 
the  James  I  gift  hows  were  made  by  one  of 
the  last  of  their  successors. 


DFSCRIFTION 

The  stock  is  of  a  dark  wood,  either  Pear 
or  Hawthorn,  and  tapers  sharply  in  side 
elevation  from  the  how  socket  to  a  point  just 
behind  the  how  stirrup  hole.  From  that  point 
it  tapers  very  little,  the  straight  line  is  broken 
hv  a  subtle  swelling  at  the  trigger  root.  In 
plan  it  is  thickest  at  the  point  w  here  the  bend¬ 
ing  lever  lugs  pierce  the  stock.  On  either  side 
of  this  point  it  tapers  very  slightly  towards 
the  extremities. 

The  metal  mounts  which  remain  on  the 
under  surface  are  the  trigger  and  the  sus¬ 
pension  hook.  On  either  side  ol  the  stock  are 
reinforcing  plates  which  support  the  lever 
lugs.  In  addition  there  has  been  a  hinged  stop 
for  the  trigger  2.6  ins.  behind  its  root.  The 
stop,  w  hen  turned  at  right  angles  to  the  stock, 
served  as  a  safety  catch  which  prevented  the 
accidental  pressing  of  the  trigger.  The  trigger 
is  long,  Battened  and  pierced  at  its  root  and 
with  a  haluster-shaped  terminal,  the  whole 
was  at  one  time  gilt.  From  the  remaining 
traces  of  gilding  it  appears  that  the  whole 
trigger  was  thus  decorated  including  the 
part  which  was  pressed  by  the  lingers.  Pre¬ 
sumably  it  was  never  hound  with  wool  as  was 
frequently  the  fashion.  The  lug  and  nut 
reinforcing  plates  are  decorated  w  ith  a  pattern 
ol  Iree  running  scrolls  over  the  entire  surlaces. 
The  hook,  w  hich  also  bears  traces  of  gilding, 
is  elongated,  wider  at  the  forward  end  and 
attached  to  the  stock  by  a  long  holt,  the  upper 
end  of  w  hich  appears  to  have  secured  the  rear 
ol  the  quarrel  rest.  This  was  formed  by  a  hone 
or  ivory  strip  0.575  ins.  in  width  and  re¬ 
cessed  o.  I  5  ins.  into  the  fore-end  w  hich  served 
as  a  slide  along  which  the  quarrel  could  move 
with  the  minimum  of  friction.  A  shallow 
medial  groove  positioned  the  quarrel  against 
the  centre  of  the  cord  for  greater  accuracy 
ol  shooting.  The  quarrel  or  arrow  used  with 
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I.  The  CROSSBOW  with  the  bow  and  Nttick  positione<l  approximatelv  as  thev  were  when  the  weapon  was  complete, 
cf.  Plate  2  below  .  '  ' 

Bow  span  i8.i  ins.  Width  i.2j  ins.  tapering  to  0.75  in.  Thickness  o.j7{  in.  at  the  centre.  Stoik  length  2f>.i2f  ins.  Width 
at  lugs  I  in.  Trigger  length  including  root  I5.h25  ins.  Lug  reinforce  5  ins.  long. 


2.  A  similar  but  undecorated  crossbow  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Jenkinson  of  Preston.  Note  the  iron  bow  lastening 
and  the  ‘stirrup’  whith  is  used  as  a  handle  when  beniling  with  the  lexer. 

a  sporting  weapon  of  this  type  \%as  short  and  heart-shaped  lower  hnial  inletted  flush  with 

stout,  fletched  with  goose  feathers  or  thin  the  wood.  The  hole  for  the  bow  retaining 

wood  set  into  narrow  slits  near  the  butt  of'  stirrup  is  2.5  ins.  behind  the  bow  socket  and 

the  shafts  which  were  commonly  of  beech  or  measures  1.25x0.38  ins.  From  the  front  of 

elm.  The  head  could  be  any  of  a  yarietv  of  the  hole,  running  toward  the  socket  there  are 

shapes  determined  by  the  target  against  which  cracks  caused  by  the  forward  kick  of  the 

it  was  to  be  used.  In  better  cjuality  quarrels  released  bow  against  the  stirrup, 

the  butt  was  faced  with  a  plaque  of  bone  The  wood  of  the  stock  was  inlaid  with 

chequered  to  reduce  any  tendency  towards  patterns  of  tendrils  of  thin  brass  strip  and 

the  cord  slipping  and  art  inaccurate  shot  leayes,  flovyers  and  dots  of  mother-of-pearl 
resulting,  and  either  bone  or  iyory.  On  the  inlay  are 

Along  the  centre  of  the  recess  is  a  row  of  engrayed  lines  and  dots  blackened  with  a 

small  punched  holes,  presumably  made  to  pigment  which  is  probably  related  to  Van 

help  the  adhesion  of  the  glue  holding  the  rest  Dvck  Brown.  On  either  side  of  the  quarrel  rest 

in  position.  Three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  recess  there  are  patterns  of  lozenge-shaped 

the  bow  socket  there  is  a  second  bolt,  similar  inlays  surrounded  by  thin  inlaid  lines  of  bone, 

to  the  suspension  hook  bolt,  w  hich  has  its  .About  0.6  ins.  behind  the  nut  aperture  there 
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is  a  recess  for  a  shield  which  certainly  hore  a 
coat  ol  arms.  The  recesses  tor  the  missing 
inlay  indicate  that  human  Hgures,  animals  and 
birds  were  incorporated  in  the  decoratice 
patterns.  The  nut  aperture  is  lined  with  hone 
dowel  led  to  the  stock  hy  pins  ot  the  same 
material.  The  lining  piece  is  Htted  to  the  shape 
of  the  nut  on  the  inside  and  flat  on  the  side 


.1  Roial  CrossboH 

upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  bow  are 
etched  and  gilt  with  conyentional  scroll 
patterns.  The  hack  is  black  and  rough,  giying, 
in  contrast  with  the  other  three  faces,  the 
impression  that  it  was  originally  painted  or 
coyered  with  material.  The  bow  limbs  ter¬ 
minate  in  the  common  form  of  nocks  with 


next  to  the  wood.  The  upper  surface,  white 
against  the  dark  wood,  is  engraeed  with  an 
angular  pattern  and  hollowed  slightly  to 
receiye  the  rear  of  the  quarrel  w  hen  shooting. 
The  rear  of  the  lining  is  missing,  a  pin  hole 
shows  where  and  how  it  was  fastened.  Similar 
pin  holes  appear  at  the  front  and  rear  of  the 
stock  on  otherwise  imhnished  wood.  There 
is  still  a  bone  pin  at  the  rear  which  held  a 
butt-plate  of  the  same  material  or  of  iyory. 
A  second,  similar  plate  strengthened  the  bow 
socket. 

The  short,  strong,  steel  bow  is  decorated 
on  three  of  its  surfaces  with  etched  patterns. 
The  belly  of  the  bow  is  etched  with  flat, 
running  strapwork  within  double  etched 
lines  which  run  parallel  to  the  edge.  The  lines 
also  contain  the  Hnglish  Royal  Arms  on  either 
side  of  an  undecorated  central  oblong  in 
which  the  bow  centre  is  punch-marked.  The 


the  ends  flattened  and  rolled  inwards  to  form 
a  shouldered  tube  on  which  the  loops  of  the 
thick  linen  cord  could  pull  without  friction 
on  any  sharp  surface. 

THE  ORIGINS  OF  THE  BOW 

In  the  absence  of  a  similar,  datable  cross¬ 
bow  with  which  to  compare,  it  is  fortunate 
that  the  Scott  weapon  presents  a  certain 
amount  of  exidence  as  to  its  original  ovxner 
and  consequently  to  its  proxenance.  The  arms 
etched  on  the  boxx  are  the  Royal  .Arms  of 
England  as  adopted  by  Henry  VIII  about  i  527. 
These  continued  in  use  until  the  Union  in 
1603  except  for  a  short  period  during  the 
reign  of  Marx  xxhen  the  Royal  Arms  impaled 
those  of  Spain.  .Additional  help  in  dating  the 
boxy  is  found  in  the  pattern  and  style  of  the 
etching  xxhich  coxers  the  belly  from  the  coats 
of  arms  to  the  nocks.  The 
strapxxork  is  closely  akin  to 
one  of  the  numerous  patterns 
xxhich  occur  on  a  Grecnxxich 
armour  noxx  at  Windsor 
Castle  xxhich  belonged  to 
King  Henry  VIlH.  Sex'eral  of 
the  bands  of  ornament,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  around  the 
xxaist-plate,  are  xaguely  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  on  the  boxy  but  the 
applied  reinforce  under  the 
left  elboxx  has  more  than 
a  passing  resemblance  (see 
Fig.  3).  The  patterns  are 
sufihcientlv  alike  to  suggest 
that  if  they  xvere  not  actually 
etched  by  the  same  hand  they 
xvere  copied  from  the  same 
pattern  book.  Severe  oxer- 
cleaning  has  removed  all  trace 


3.  The  bands  of  etched  decoration  on  (above)  the  crossbow  limbs  and  (below)  the 
elbow  reinforcing  plate  of  an  armour  of  King  Henry  VIII. 


ot  gilding  from  the  band  on  the 
armour  and  has  left  with  a 
Hat,  dead  appearance  compared 
with  the  crisper  quality  of  that 
on  the  unpolished  crossbow. 
Throughout  the  Hrst  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century  there  was 
ne\er  a  period  of  more  than  a 
few  years  when  some  statute 
against  the  use  ol  the  crossbow 
was  not  enacted  or  re-enforced 
in  Hngland,  so  frequently  in  fact 
that  one  gets  the  impression 
that  the  statutes  were  less  than 
eflectiye^.  Howecer,  the  direct 
result  vyas  to  limit  ow  nership  of 
and  the  right  to  use  a  crossbow 
to  the  wealthy  and  the  landed. 
On  rare  occasions  a  dispensation 
would  be  granted  to  a  personage 
of  the  importance  ol  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury®  or  the 
Harl  of  Northumberland"  to 
permit  him  to  send  his  servants 
to  hunt  on  his  behalf  with  the 
crossbow  or  handgun, The  rarity 
of  such  indulgences  is  emphas¬ 
ised  by  the  occasional  hints  one 
gets  of  attempts  to  bribe  those 
close  to  the  throne  to  obtain  a 
licence  to  shoot  w  ith  one  of  the 


completely  outmoded,  w  ith  the 
result  that  the  trade  ofcrossbow - 
maker  was  quite  uncommon  in 
Fngland,  particularly  when 
compared  with  the  great  con¬ 
tinental  guilds  of  makers, 

T  H  t  king’s 
C  K  O  S  S  B  (>  W  -  M  A  K  K  R  S 

King  Henry  VIII  had  as  a 
member  of  his  household  a 
crossbow-maker  \%ho  had 
worked  for  his  father  as  early  as 
1497*  and  who  continued  in 
Henry  X’lH’s  service  throughout 
the  hrst  half  of  his  reign. 
Frequent  references  to  thecross- 
b( )  w  -  make  r  Pei  res  ot  he  r  w  ise  Pero, 
Peres,  Piers  and  Peter  occur  in  the 
Privy  Purse  Accounts  until  at 
least  October  i  528  w  ith  a  wage 
of  I  j  '4(1  a  month,  a  sum  cer¬ 
tainly  augmented  by  private 
work  carried  out  by  permission 
of  the  King,  It  would  appear  that 
Pei  res  was  Peter  Gilmews — the 
Kinc]  his  crossbow  maker — who 
held  a  corrodv  in  the  monastery 
of  Afontegu  in  1512*®,  Peires  is 
the  hrst  and  the  least  likely  of 
three  probable  makers  of  the 
Scott  Royal  crossbow  . 


proscribed  weapons.  In  one  such  plea  Thomas 
Cromwell,  Chief  Secretary  to  the  King,  was 
approached  by  Edward  Besteney  who  thanked 
him  for  previous  favours  shown  him,  apolo¬ 
gised  for  his  inability  to  send  any  gifts  of  fowl 
and  requested  a  licence  to  shoot  in  a  crossbow 
and  a  little  gun  as  he  had  been  much  troubled 
by  ‘wyldges’  and  ‘barnagies’  in  his  pastures. 
If  Cromwell  could  obtain  such  a  licence, 
Besteney  would  not  only  be  prepared  to  defray 
his  expenses  but  would  have  fowls  to  send  him 
at  all  times,® 

The  restrictions  had  the  secondary  effect  of 
limiting  the  demand  for  sporting  crossbows 
at  a  time  when  the  military  arm  was  almost 

4.  (Above)  A  ‘goat’s  foot’  lever  of  the  type  used  to  bend  the 
how.  The  double  hooks  engage  the  string,  the  long  arms  span 
the  stock  behind  the  lever  lugs  which  serve  as  a  fulcrum  when 
the  upper  end  is  pressed  towards  the  rear. 


In  a  Household  Book  now  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum  references  are  made  to  two 
further  craftsmen  who  worked  for  the  Crown 
in  the  same  trade  as  did  Peires.  The  earliest 
entries  in  the  book  mention  Guilim  le  crannt 
C rosbowmaker  whose  position,  almost  certainly 
a  sinecure,  earned  him  10 /4d  a  month*  T  As 
early  as  i  507  he  was  granted  the  ofihee  of  a 
gunner  in  the  Tower  of  London  at  6d  a  day, 
the  warrant  of  appointment  spells  his  name 
Cuilliam  Lecriand^-.  There  is  no  contradiction 
in  a  crossbow-maker  being  apppointed  as  a 
gunner  since  a  list  of  gunners  on  the  staff  of 
the  Master  of  the  Ordnance  in  1516  includes 

continued  on  page  29. 

The  cost  oj  the  illustrations  of  this  article  has  been  met 
bv  a  very  generous  donation  from  the  \ational  Bank  oJ 
Scotland. 
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ARMORIAL  VERDURE  TAPESTRY 


FRENCH  OR  FLEMISH,  LATE  I  5TH  CENTURY 
I  24  X  217  /ns. 


The  tapestry  reproduced  in  colour 
on  pa^e  i  7,  is  one  ol  three  fragments  in 
the  Burrell  Collection  Irom  a  great 
heraldic  hanging,  doubtless  intended  tor  the 
complete  decoration  of  a  spacious  room  in 
the  owner’s  castle.  It  is  thought  to  have  been 
woven  for  Due  Guillaume  Rogier  de  Beaufort, 
V'icomte  de  Turenne,  Seigneur  d’Ales  who 
married  a  daughter  of  Bernard  VII  of  Com- 
minges  in  i  349.  This  family  is  said  to  have 


lived  in  Paris  between  1388  and  1390,  when 
the  tapestry,  of  which  other  fragments  are 
preserved  elsewhere,  is  thought  to  have  been 
woven. 

The  family  arms,  identified  as  those  of 
Beaufort,  Turenne  and  Comminges  are  borne 
by  four  beasts,  who  stand  behind  a  crenellated 
castle  wall  with  three  engaged  turrets.  From 
the  side  turrets  emerge  two  winged  angels 
holding  aloft  a  crown.  Filling  the  spaces 
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between  each  diamoncl-shapecl  unit  ot  the 
design  thus  formed  are  the  outstretched  bodies 
ot  storks  in  steady  flight  across  the  deep  blue 
ground,  each  stork  acting  as  a  link  between 
rose  heads  charged  with  the  alternating 
hla/ons  ot  the  two  houses,  whose  arms  are 
united  on  the  coats  of  the  four  beasts  within 
their  heavenly  protected  earthly  fortresses. 
Heraldry,  geometry  and  symbolism  combine 
to  form  an  august  image  ot  a  proud  family’s 
ideals  in  a  Hrance  still  conscious  of  her  feudal 
past,  aloof  from,  if  not  openly  contemptuous 
of,  the  poor  and  under-privileged,  hut 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  church  and  king, 
and  the  cultivation  of  those  knightly  virtues, 
represented  here  perhaps  by  the  four  arm¬ 
hearing  beasts,  enjoined  hv  the  code  of 
chivalry — the  courage  of  a  lion  tempered  by 
the  discretion  of  an  elephant,  hacked  by  the 
loyalty  and  integrity  ot  a  stag  and  a  unicorn. 

Apart  from  these  fragments,  little  or 
nothing  survives  of  the  acres  of  wool,  silk 
and  gold  threads  that  adorned  the  mansions  of 
kings  and  nobles  w  ith  woven  heraldry  during 
the  14th  century,  such  as  the  Faster  set  of  six 
green  wall  tapestries  w  ith  the  Arms  of  France 
in  the  corners  recorded  in  an  account  of  John 
the  Good  ( I  519-64),  together  w  ith  bed  fur¬ 
nishings  of  green  cendal  lined  w  ith  blue  linen 
embroidered  with  silver  stars,  and  cushions 
and  curtains  to  match. 

A  few  examples  of  armorial  tapestries  made 
during  the  following  century  are  still  in  exis¬ 
tence.  One  of  these,  in  the  Museum  at  Rouen, 
dating  from  the  middle  of  the  century,  shows 
the  arms  and  heraldic  beasts  of  Charles  Vll, 
three  w  inged  stags  w  ithin  a  wattled  enclosure, 
two  gorged  w  ith  the  royal  crown  from  which 
hangs  a  shield  of  France  and  the  third  hearing 
the  royal  banner.  Two  others,  said  to  have 
been  captured  from  the  camp  equipment  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  when  the  Swiss  defeated 
him  at  Granson  in  1476,  and  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Berne,  show  the  arms  of  Burgundy 
in  a  verdure  setting  on  a  blue  ground,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  ducal  monogram  tied  with 
a  tasselled  cord,  and  Charles’s  personal  device, 
the  Hint  and  steel  striking  fire. 

The  verdure  (mille  Heurs)  tapestry  design 


became  the  favourite  setting  lor  the  coat  of 
arms  during  the  1 5th  century.  It  occurs, 
together  with  the  enclosure  motif,  on  a  very 
notable  armorial  tapestry  in  the  Burrell 
Collection  dating  from  the  late  1  5th  or  early 
16th  century.  The  flowering  plants  on  their 
red  ground  are  here  less  densely  packed  than 
on  the  Burgundian  arms  at  Berne.  In  the 
centre,  within  a  fenced  enclosure  whose 
entrance  is  guarded  by  a  w  ild  man  of  the  woods 
the  shield  hearing  the  arms  of  the  Cottereau 
anti  Brachet  families  hangs  from  a  leafless 
uprooted  tree  stump  on  a  mound  of  black 
soil,  perhaps  indicating  that  this  tapestry 
commemorates  a  branch  of  the  family  which 
had  been  cut  off  without  any  direct  heirs. 
The  whole  is  enclosed  hv  a  striking  blue 
brocaded  border  incorporating  the  family 
motto  (  Vaillc  que  vaillc,  lors  sc  verra),  various 
collateral  shields,  and  the  monogram  Ml 
joined  hv  a  tasselled  cord  (said  to  mark  an 
alliance  between  the  houses  of  Maille  and 
d’Interville)  all  within  two  knotted  cables. 

The  loosening  of  a  social  system  derived 
from  the  feudal  past,  and  the  emergence 
during  the  renaissance  of  untitled  men  to 
positions  of  power,  gave  rise  to  a  new  class  of 
armigerous  families,  some  of  whom  became 
patrons  of  tapestry  weavers.  Another  armorial 
hanging  in  the  Burrell  Collection,  that  of  the 
Miro  family,  members  of  which  were  physi¬ 
cians  to  the  kings  of  France  during  several 
successive  generations,  provides  a  striking 
instance  of  this.  It  was  probably  woven  for 
Gabriel  Miro  who  became  doctor  in  ordinary 
to  King  Louis  XII  (1462-1514),  and  chief 
doctor  and  chancellor  to  his  queen,  Anne  de 
Bretagne,  and  later  to  queen  Claude,  wife  of 
Francois  I.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  in  Tours,  a 
leading  centre  of  tapestry  weaving  at  that 
time,  and  he  is  also  remembered  as  the  founder 
of  a  chapel  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers 
there,  and  as  the  author  of  a  learned  publica¬ 
tion  (De  rcgimine  injantum  tractatus  tres). 

The  Hower  scattered  ground  of  the  verdure 
type  of  tapestry  design  has  evolved  in  this 
tapestry  into  a  luxuriant  garden  paradise 
teeming  with  flowers,  fruiting  trees,  beasts 
and  birds.  From  the  central  tree  which  bears 
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a  rich  yield  of  pomegranates,  hangs  a  leather 
shield  charged  with  a  mirror  (miroir,  a  punning 
use  of  the  name  Miro,  perhaps),  .^bove  is  a 
Ptolomaic  sphere  between  two  stars  and  on 
either  side  two  angels,  one  inscribed  chh)F 
(Believe)  and  the  other  ama  (  Love).  The  whole 
is  surrounded  bv  a  border  containing  the 
motto  (.1  qui  par  foi  ct  charitc  cspcrc,  au  bon 
cndroit  icrs  lui  torncnt  Icspcrcs — To  him  who 
hopes  with  faith  and  charitv,  the  spheres  turn 
in  a  favourable  place)  and  the  lamilv  arms 
repeated  in  the  tour  corners. 

Here,  1  would  submit,  we  are  contronted 
with  a  tapestry  design  appropriate  to  a  man 
whose  head  was  full  of  what  we  should  now 


consider  the  pseudo-scientiHc  knowledge  of 
the  middle  ages,  rather  than  of  one  obsessed 
with  guarding  intact  the  privileges  and 
obligations  transmitted  to  him  bv  an  ancient 
lineage.  Like  the  Beautort  arms,  it  is  divided 
into  two  zones,  a  heavenly  one  with  two 
angels  above,  and  an  earthly  one  below ,  but  in 
place  ol  the  crown  we  Hnd  a  carefully  con¬ 
structed  celestial  sphere  on  which  the  signs 
ot  the  zodiac  are  accurately  marked,  and  in 
place  ot  the  castle  cnccintc,  a  terrestrial 
paradise.  In  general  design  it  is  obviously  far 
closer  to  the  Maille  d’Interville  tapestry  with 
which  it  shares  the  verdure  type  setting,  the 

Continued  on  page  2  8. 


tapestry:  arms  of  miro  (or  miron)  family 
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FRENCH  OR  FLEMISH,  EARLY  1 6TH  CENTURY 
l}6  X  I  27  ins. 


TAi'ISTKY:  AKMS  or  lll  AUrOKT,  TUKISSf  AM>  < OMMINCil  S 


I’AKIS  OK  ARK  AS,  1  ATE  I4TM  tINTURY 

X.)  •  S7  im. 


The  Burrell  Collection 
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WILLIAM  WILSON,  ESQ.,  R.S.A. 


WHKN  INTO  (lull  hollowN  amoiiii 
rocks  tide  waters  move  gentiv,  and, 
spreading  a  transparent  How  over 
dead  ground,  bring  into  being  a  world  of 
li\ing  colour,  transparent,  deep,  rich  and 
mvsterious,  the  rocks  concede  each  acbance 
and  suHer  a  change  ol  form.  So  the  thick  walls 
of  the  Romanesque  church,  pierced  with 
small  windows,  were  invaded  with  a  spread¬ 
ing  light  which  stretched  outward  and  ever 
upward  to  blaze  into  a  Gothic  glorv.  ‘The 
stonev  pillar  grew  slender  and  the  vaulted 
roof  grew  light  till  they  had  wreathed  them¬ 
selves  into  the  semblance  of  the  summer 
woods  at  their  fairest  .  .  .  ’ 

The  w  indow  s  of  coloured  light  that  lit  these 
flowering  stones  were,  at  their  greatest, 
uninhibited  acts  of  exaltation.  For  all  that  the 
glass  was  crudely  chipped  into  shape  and  the 
leads  clumsily  bent  there  was  a  directness  of 
statement  in  simple  figure  and  simple  symbol, 
a  use  of  colour  that  was  naturally  dramatic 
and  naturally  decoratiye  and  a  use  of  paint 
that  was  as  eloquent  as  it  was  economic.  To 
such  windows  as  those  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  century  William  Wilson  went  to 
seek  the  principles  of  his  art.  But  in  the  first 
place  he  began  his  apprenticeship  in  the 
studio  of  James  Rallantine  in  1921. 

The  Ballantine  studio  was  established  in 
Fdinburgh  in  the  1850s  about  the  time 
Buskin  declared  ‘  .  .  .  the  attempt  to  turn 
painted  windows  into  pretty  pictures  is  one 
of  the  most  gross  and  ridiculous  barbarisms  of 
this  pre-eminently  barbarous  country.  It 
originated,  I  suppose,  w  ith  the  Germans,  who 
seem  for  the  present  distinguished  among 
Huropean  nations  by  the  loss  of  the  sense  of 
colour:  but  it  appears  of  late  to  have  con¬ 
siderable  chance  of  establishing  itself  in 
England:  and  it  is  a  two-edged  terror,  striking 
in  two  directions;  first  at  the  healthy  ap¬ 
preciation  of  painting,  and  then  at  the  healthy 
appreciation  of  glass  .  .  .  ’  Whether  or  not 
the  despised  manner  of  window  making  was 


begun  in  Germain  that  countr\  in  general, 
and  .Munich  in  particular,  then  supplied  most 
of  the  church  glass  in  both  England  and 
■Scotland. 

The  Ballantine  studio  was  a  success  and  by 
the  time  two  succeeding  generations  had  taken 
over  the  studio,  windows  were  being  ex¬ 
ported  from  it  to  Canada,  South  Africa  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  craftsmanship 


WILLIAM  WILSON  jOSEPH  THE  CARPENTER 

Window  in  St.  Teresa’s  R.C.  Church,  Dumfries.  5*  X  3}  ins. 
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WILLIAM  WILSON 

MADONNA  AND  CHILD  WITH  ANGELS 

Window  in  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 


the  vouna  Wilson  learned  there  served  him 
well  when  later  he  became  a  student  and  then 
a  Fellow  ol  the  Edinburgh  College  ot  Art. 
Then  he  hesjan  his  special  study  ol  earlv 
Ciothic  work  in  York,  Canterhurv,  Paris, 
Chartres. 

During  and  after  this  time  of  studv,  wtirk 
and  travel  he  not  onlv  enjoved  a  healthv 
appreciation  of  tjlass  and  of  painting  he  prac¬ 
tised  the  exacting  arts  of  etching  and  engraving 
to  such  good  effect  that  in  1 9  J7  he  was  elected 
an  .Associate  of  the  Roval  Scottish  .Academy. 
He  has  further  distinguished  himself  as  a 
painter  of  water-colours.  He  was  made  a  full 
member  of  the  Scottish  .Academy  in  1948. 

Eleven  years  ago  he  set  up  his  own  glass 
studio  high  on  the  south  side  of  the  vallev  in 
which  the  Dean  village  secludes  itself  from 
surrounding  Edinburgh.  There  with  three  or 
four  craftsmen  he  designs  cartoons,  cuts  the 
glass,  paints  it,  stains  it  if  need  arises,  Hres, 
leads  and  cements  it. 

.As  the  purposes  of  Church  glass  have  not 
greatly  changed  since  the  1  jth  century  it  is 
vet  possible  to  design  windows  in  a  similar 
spirit.  What  has  changed  is  the  philosophy  of 
the  society  for  which  they  are  made.  .A  phil¬ 
osophy  based  on  mysticism  has  been  replaced, 
after  many  variations,  w  ith  one  w  hich  accepts 
the  principles  of  science  as  a  major  factor  vet 
seeks  to  regard  mysticism  as  a  possible  part. 
The  scientist  and  the  prophet  may  each  reveal 
the  wonders  of  the  world  and  the  artist  may 
give  form  to  their  revelations. 

The  forms  of  stained  glass  are  dictated  Hrst 
In  the  sensitivity  of  the  artist,  second  hv  the 
natures  of  glass  and  lead,  and  third  by  the 
shape  and  setting  of  each  particular  w  indow . 

William  Wilson’s  sensitivity  can  he  judged 
hy  the  illustrations  offered  here.  The  hold 
statement  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter  has  a 
directnesss  horn  of  simplicity  of  form  and  the 
bigness  of  the  images  used.  There  is  no  mis¬ 
taking  the  Carpenter  nor  the  signiHcance  of 
the  gesture  of  the  youthful  Christ,  The  strong 
rhythms  of  the  figures  are  well  contained 
within  the  framework  of  carefully  chosen 
abstract  shapes  and  the  several  shapes  of  glass 
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are  all  in  accord  with  the  rectangular  shape  ot 
the  window. 

II  the  Madonna  and  Child  is  more  romantic 
in  conception  it  is  the  more  Httedto  its  subject 
matter,  to  its  scale  and  to  the  shape  ol  the 
window.  Indeed  so  complete  are  the  rhvthms 
ol  lines,  patterns  ol  lead  work  and  placings  ol 
accents  that  to  change  the  tilt  ol  a  head  or  the 
gesture  ol  a  hand  would  he  to  disturb  and 
destroy  the  whole. 

In  comparison  the  two  lights  ol  Saint 
Hdward  and  Saint  Thomas  ol  Canterbury 
appear  oyer  emphasised.  The  third  factor, 
their  position  which  is  secenty  feet  from  the 
lloor  of  the  church,  dictated  this  character. 
W  hen  the  commission  was  undertaken  W^ilson 
completed  the  portion  with  the  head  and 
shoulders  ol  Saint  hdward,  took  it  to  the 
church  at  F\)plar  and  yiewed  it  vchen  set  in  its 
place.  As  the  eflect  was  poor  he  presented  the 
trial  portion  to  an  astonished  clerk  of  works 
and  returned  to  Hdinburgh  to  refashion  the 
whole  design. 

Some  of  the  Munich  glass  which  dimmed 
the  light  of  so  many  windows  in  the  19th 
century  was  installed  in  ‘the  largest  and  best 
preseryed  Gothic  structure  in  Scotland’, 
Glasgow  Cathedral.  A  scheme  for  replacing 
this  glass  in  the  north  transept  with  new  glass 
bearing  the  emblems  and  badges  of  tweUe 
Scottish  regiments  of  the  line,  in  the  upper 
lights  and  in  the  lower  portions  with  w  indows 
deyoted  to  the  Naw  and  the  Air  Force,  is  now 
being  carried  out.  To  some  this  would  be  an 
irksome  task,  but  Wilson  delights  in  the 
abstract  patterns  of  heraldry  and  in  its  strict 
code  of  symbols.  The  badges  are  arranged  as 
centres  of  colour  on  Helds  of  lighter  glass  by 
means  of  which  there  w  ill  be  discoyered  again 
the  strong  stonework  of  the  interior. 

Other  important  examples  of  W'ilson’s 
church  glass  may  be  seen  in  Old  Saint  Machar’s 
Aberdeen;  the  Cathedral,  Brechin;  Saint 
Mary’s,  Bathgate;  Saint  Teresa,  Dumfries;  at 
Canterbury;  Ottawa  and  Princeton,  New  York. 

As  in  Chartres  ‘Where’  to  quote  WYlson, 
‘prestige  adyertising  for  all  the  trades  began’, 
so  in  Glasgow  Cathedral  there  is  the  great 


WILLIAM  WILSON 

SAINT  tDWARD  AM>  SAINT  THOMAS  72X2J  ins, 

Wimlows  in  the  New  Church  St,  Mary  ami  St.  Joseph,  Poplar, 
London. 

Trades  Douse  Window  w  hich  was  made  about 
Hye  years  ago.  There  the  fourteen  trades  in 
their  proper  order  of  precedence,  are  extolled 
vyith  their  several  symbols,  signs  and  disting¬ 
uishing  activities  decorativelv  arranged  within 
a  Hrm  frame-work. 
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WILLIAM  WIISON 
Detail  from  wimlow  in  Royal  High  School,  Edinburgh. 

Perhaps  hetause  of  the  long  association 
between  church  and  stained  glass  this  country 
has  been  slow  to  exploit  the  medium  in 
secular  buildings.  But  where  it  has  been  used 
richness  and  distinction  have  been  accom¬ 
panied  hv  solemnity  or  gaiety  as  occasion 
required.  For  example  the  little  panel  from 
the  Caledonian  Insurance  Company  stair 
window  is  light  both  in  manner  and  in  tone. 
How  practical  an  embellishment  it  is  can  only 
he  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  know  that  a 
clear  w  indow  in  this  important  position  would 
reveal  the  dark,  hack,  north  walls  of  other 
ofhees  and  it  is  rewarding  at  least  to  one  client 
who,  on  the  annual  occasions  of  paying  a 
premium  or  a  ten  duty,  is  consoled  with  the 
pleasure  of  renewing  acquaintance  with  this 
example  of  the  artist’s  ingenuity. 

The  three  memorial  lights  of  the  Royal 
Fligh  School  Hall  gave  an  opportunity  for 
composing  historical  Hgures,  heraldic  panels, 
contemporary  motifs  and  what  is  seldom 
associated  with  this  medium,  portraiture. 
That  portraiture  can  he  eftective  in  stained 
glass  is  proved  by  the  reproduction  of  the 

WILLIAM  WILSDN  THE  FARMERS 
Detail  of  Ntaircase  window,  Caledonian  Insurance 
Company,  Edinburgh.  36X32/05. 


DUNBAR,  SCOTT  AND  BURNS 
18X32  ins. 


William  Wilson 

portion  of  The  Thinkers  window- 
showing  Walter  Scott  and 
Robert  Burns. 

tven  from  the  far  end  of  the 
hall  these  and  many  other  his¬ 
torical  figures  are  readily  recog¬ 
nisable  and  at  the  same  time 
wholly  acceptable  as  appropriate 
in  lead  and  glass.  The  W’ilson 
studio  has  an  air  of  unhurried 
industry,  of  a  purposefulness 
that  i*!  made  human  with  the 
casual  litter  of  many  books, 
sketches,  cartoons,  bits  of  sculp¬ 
ture,  pottery,  a  good  chair  or 
two  and  hospitable  cups.  Among 
it  all  can  be  found  two  small 
panels  done  without  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  a  particular  site  in  mind 
orapatrontosatisfy,done  for  fun. 

The  fun  of  The  Fishermen 
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William  Wilson 

(illustrated  in  colour  on  page  20)  is  not  only 
in  the  figures  which  might  have  been  inspired 
hv  Brueghel,  but  also  in  the  placing  of  ‘jewels’. 
‘Jewels’  are  small  pieces  of  rich  colour  set  in 
heavily  leaded  portions  so  that,  by  contrast,  they 
glow  and  sparkle  ecen  more  than  usual.  Note 
the  green  ‘jewels’  in  the  area  of  the  yellow 
oilskins. 

The  second  panel  which  may  spring  from  a 
Persian  miniature,  has  the  delights  of  a 
rhythm  quite  diBerent  from  the  others  and  the 
technical  interest  of  an  experiment  in  double 
glass.  Double  glass  is  used  when  a  colour 
change  is  required  within  one  leaded  shape. 
Hach  of  the  two  pieces  of  glass  placed  together 
has  colour  remoced  from  its  surface,  by  the 
use  of  fluoric  acid,  on  those  parts  where  the 
colour  of  the  other  glass  is  required  by  itself. 
Thus  the  flowers  themselves  glow  with  more 
than  one  colour  and  become  the  key  notes 
in  a  colour  scheme  that  is  like  a  connoisseur’s 
choice  of  wines.  The  lighter  portions  have 
the  hue  and  luminosity  of  a  vin  rose,  the 
darker  ones  have  the  edge  colour  of  an  old 
claret,  the  gold  like  a  mature  madeira  .  .  . 
What  a  constant  delight  it  would  be,  set  even 
in  a  small  house,  where  in  summer  and  cold 
winter  it  would  glow  and  flower  perpetually. 

The  man  himself  is  by  nature  shy  but 

COMPI  HTH  SbTS  Of  ‘SCOTTISH  AKT 
REVIEW’ 

A  few  complete  sets  of  the  Scottish  Art  Ra  ici*  and 
the  Illustrated  Catalonue  of  French  Paintings,  pub¬ 
lished  hv  the  Association,  are  available  at  a  cost  of 
Cj  12s.  bd.  post  free.  Orisjinallv  reserved  for  lib¬ 
raries,  the  Scottish  Art  Rciicw  includes  the  first  four 
numbers  which  are  now  out  of  print,  the  Burrell 
Number  which  was  issued  in  1949,  the  Dali  number 
which  was  produced  in  19^2  when  the  painting, 
Christ  oj  St.  John  of  the  Cross  w  as  purchased,  an<l  the 
special  number  devotee!  to  the  Scott  Collection  of 
Arms  and  Armour.  More  recent  numbers  contain 
articles  on  contemporary  Scottish  painters,  including 
W.  G.  Gillies,  Anne  Redpath,  John  Maxwell,  Joan 
tardlev  anti  James  Morrison.  Orders  should  be  sent 
to  the  Assistant  Secretarv,  Glasjjow  Art  Gallerv  and 
Museums  Association,  Kelvinsjrove,  Glasgow. 
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Panel,  jb  X  2  }  ins. 

sociable  in  familiar  company;  he  carries  his 
scholarship  lightiv  and  his  good  Scottish 
humour  kindly;  his  hospitality  is  especially 
generous  to  young  artists.  Late  of  an  evening 
he  will  leave  his  friends  with  ‘I’ve  left  an 
angel  in  the  oven;  he  should  be  readv  now’, 
and  move  quietly  back  to  the  studio  to  make 
sure  that  the  automatic  control  of  the  kiln 
has  in  fact  turned  oH  the  heat. 

As  in  other  art  forms  new  styles  of  stained 
glass  will  arise,  but  in  the  Hguratixe  field  no 
artist  has  bridged  the  centuries  from  the 
glorious  early  gothic  to  the  present  day  with 
more  understanding  of  the  true  qualities  of  a 
great  medium  and  its  possibilities  in  the  stone, 
the  concrete  and  the  steel  buildings  that  have 
been  inherited  and  that  are  being  created 
to-day. 


IN  RhMOTi  xillaijcs  ot  Jalisco  and  Micho- 
acan  the  Indian  artisans  still  prepare 
gourds  for  domestic  use  bv  treatiiiij  them 
with  a  ‘lacquer’  made  from  Chia  seed  oil  and 
pioment.  Such  vessels  were  much  more 
common  in  the  i  8th  and  19th  centuries,  and 
were  often  decorated  w  ith  elaborate  patterns 
in  the  Spanish  taste  ot  the  period. 

The  lacquer-like  appearance  of  the  decora¬ 
tion  ol  these  vessels  led  students  to  assume 
that  the  technique  of  the  craft  must  have  been 
introduced  hv  such  missionaries  as  Frav  Pedro 
de  Gante,  and  derived  ultimately  from  the  use 
of  mastic  decoration  in  Hurope.  An  alternative 
and  more  popular  school  ol  thought  contended 
that  the  art  of  lacquer-work  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  w  ith  the  straw  rain-cape  to  the  Indians 


of  western  Mexico  hv  the  well  known 
Japanese  diplomatic  mission  ol  the  mid- 16th 
century.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  early  v  isitors 
to  Mexico  in  the  years  of  the  Conquest 
reported  the  use  of  gourds  with  painted 
designs,  hut  it  was  assumed  that  ‘painted’ 
could  refer  to  nothing  hut  the  type  of  painted 
decoration  found  on  pottery.  It  should  he 
remembered  that  the  Conquistadores  ol  i  521 
are  unlikely  ever  to  have  seen  or  heard  of  true 
lacquer.  Actual  relics  of  pre-Columbian  gourd 
vessels  fn)m  Mexico  are  so  extremely  rare 
that  neither  the  indefatigable  Pal  Kelemen  in 
his  Mediaeval  American  .^rr  (MacMillan,  1946) 
nor  the  Spanish  art  expert  Sr.  Jose  Pijoan  in 
Vol.  X  of  his  Summa  Artis  (Madrid,  tspasa- 
Calpe,  1946)  have  been  able  to  illustrate  a 
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single  specimen.  However  in  1940  Mr. 
Ciordon  Fkholm,  in  Rcvista  .\tc\iCiina  Jc 
F.stuJios  Antropolo^icos  Tomo  IV,  Num.  1-2, 
published  and  figured  fragments  of  ‘lacc|uered’ 
gourds  Irom  Guasave,  Sinaloa. 

The  designs  and  technique  of  false  cham- 
pleve  decoration  of  the  gourds  give  them 
links  in  stvie  with  the  bth  centurv  potterv  of 
Teotihuacan  and  with  the  19th  centurv  gourd 
vessels  of  Western  Mexico.  An  excellent  note 
on  the  2oth  centurv  technologv  of  gourti 
vessels  in  Mexico  has  been  published  hv  Miss 
Isabel  T.  Kellv  in  Sotcs  on  Middle  American 
Archaeology  No.  4J,  1944,  Carnegie  Institu¬ 
tion,  Division  of  Historical  Research,  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  significant  parts  ol  her  report  lor 
us  are  the  ‘lacquering’  of  the  interior  ol  the 
bowls  with  chia-seed  oil  and  red  earth  which, 
w  hen  burnished,  f«)rmsa  Hne  glossv  waterproof 
Hnish  with  a  life  ol  manv  vears  even  when 
used  for  kitchen  utensils. 

That  this  craft  had  a  native  Mexican  origin 
is  shown  bv  the  use  of  all  native  materials, 
and  bv  the  fact  that  in  parts  of  the  area  chia- 
seed  oil  has  onlv  recently  been  replaced  bv 
linseed  oil,  w  hich  dries  similarly  bv  oxidization. 
The  oil  is  obtained  from  seed  not  known  in 
the  old  world  and  has  no  relation  to  the  oils 
used  in  the  Far  Fast,  neither  do  the  Mexican 
craftsmen  use  anything  like  the  deposits  ol 
the  lac  insects  which  gave  ‘laccjuer’  its 
name. 

All  this  leads  to  the  consideration  ol  a 
gourd  bowl  now  in  the  Burrell  Collection 
in  Kelv ingrove. 

This  is  a  piece  of  great  intrinsic  beautv,  a 
well  proportioned  vessel  made  from  hall  ol 
a  gourd,  ‘lacquered’  red  inside  and  black 
outside,  and  set  in  a  simple  silver  mounting 
ol  the  Spanish  Colonial  period  in  perlect  taste 
dating  from  about  the  second  quarter  ol  the 
16th  centurv,  when  such  simplicity  ol  design 
was  more  popular  than  in  later  years.*  The 
surface  of  the  vessel  has  that  perlect  polish, 
almost  translucencv,  that  can  only  come  Irom 
long  years  of  careful  handling.  On  the  outer 
surface,  still  dimly  visible  on  the  black 
‘lacquer’  is  a  design  in  brusque  bold  grey 


curyes,  much  yvorn  and  obscured  bv  age,  but 
apparently  a  symbolic  moon  motil  common 
enough  in  pre-Cf)lumbian  days,  but  yyhich  had 
yyithin  a  leyy  years  ol  the  Conquest  been 
replaced  almost  entirely  in  Mexican  art  by 
Spanish  patterns  and  design.  There  is  thus 
some  evidence  that  the  yyork  on  the  gourd 
itsell  is  ol  pre-Spanish  origin,  and  comes  from 
Western  Mexico,  and  that  it  yyas  considered 
yaluable  enough  in  early  Colonial  times  for 
it  to  haye  been  htted  yvith  a  silver  mount.  It 
is  bv  no  means  improbable  that  so  treasured 
an  object  once  lormed  part  of  the  table 
seryice  ol  the  ill-fated  Moctecuzoma  Xocovot- 
zin,  last  natiye  ruler  of  the  Aztec  empire. 
Perhaps  the  careful  investigation  of  the 
ancient  patterns  still  dimly  visible  on  the  boyvl 
yvill  reveal  more  «)l  the  history  of  yyhat  must 
surely  be  a  unic|ue  object  Irom  Mexico  belore 
Cortes. 


*(  1  aw  rencf  Anderson:  The  ,lrf  of  the  Silvcnmith  in 
Mexico,  2  Vols.  New  York,  1941). 
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FAMILY  PRIDF — Continued  from  patje  ih. 

central  motive  ot  shield  suspended  on  a  tree, 
and  a  similar  kind  of  border. 

The  terrestrial  paradise  as  represented  here 
is  reminiscent  ot  the  secluded  spot  to  which 
the  squire  comes  to  he  instructed  hy  the 
hermit-kniijht  in  Ravmond  Lull’s  Buck  of  the 
Ordre  of  Ch\  vain  c  which,  in  the  Caxton  edition 
ot  1483-85,  is  described  as  a  ‘fair  meadow  in 
which  was  a  tree  well  laden  and  charged  ot 
fruit  .  .  .  and  under  the  same  tree  was  a 
fountain  much  tair  and  clear  .  .  .  and  in  that 
same  place  was  the  Knight  accustomed  to 
come  e\erv  dav  tor  to  prav  and  adore  God 
Almighty’. 

I  ull  was  a  prolihe  writer  ot  the  1  3th  cen¬ 
tury  who,  in  \arious  publications,  attempted 
to  synthesise  all  branches  ot  knowledge.  The 
theme  of  a  w  anderer  in  a  torest  seeking  under¬ 
standing  by  ‘looking  at  what  nature  does  in 
trees  and  herbs’  recurs  in  at  least  two  other 
books  of  a  philosophical  rather  than  chival¬ 
rous  character,  and  he  also  wrote  treatises 
on  astrology  and  more  particularly  on  astrol¬ 


ogical  medicine.  Unlike  the  older  astrologers 
who  thought  that  a  man’s  fate  was  immutably 
Hxed  bv  the  constellation  in  which  he  was 
born.  Lull  believed  that  man,  having  sought 
and  obtained  divine  help,  could  act  in  a  con¬ 
trary  manner — in  other  words  ‘a  cjui  par  foi  ct 
charitc  espcrc,  au  bon  endroit  vers  lui  tournent  Ics 
spheres' . 

The  tree  to  which  .Miro  has  pinned  his  faith 
is  not  the  tree  ot  genealogy  but  the  tree  of 
knowledge  {Arbor  Scientiae)  from  which  the 
wise  man  can  pluck  those  fruits  of  learning, 
which  he  and  his  up  and  coming  family  must 
haye  been  able  to  use  to  such  adeantage  in 
their  successful  careers  as  royal  physicians. 
The  beasts  which  gambol  in  the  floveer- 
spangled  meadow  have  lost  their  heraldic 
splendour,  but  they  look  far  happier  and  less 
inhibited  than  they  did  behind  the  ramparts  of 
a  castle  wall. 

(Mv  iiratelul  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  David  J.  Wilson 
Reid,  M.A.,  r.s.A.(Stot. ),  Archivist,  University  of 
Glassjow,  for  checkins'  and  identifvins>  where  possible 
the  various  coats  of  arms  which  appear  in  the  three 
Burrell  tapestries  discussed — W.W.) 
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A  ROYAL  CROSSBOW  IN  THE  SCOTT  COLLECTION 
Continued  from  page  i  ) 

our  W’m.  Lecrvancl,  the  bowver  Henrv  Pvke- 
man  and  the  gunpowder-maker  Robert 
Fisher*^.  Such  appointments  provided  a 
mutually  satisfactorv  arrangement  \\  hereby 
the  Crown  vsas  assured  ol  service  bv  capable 
tradesmen  and  they  lor  their  part  were 
granted  a  Nvage,  a  payment  for  goods  supplied 
against  the  orders  of  the  King  and,  in  many 
cases,  a  workshop  in  which  to  practise  their 
crafts.  In  a  citv  strictly  controlled  bv  its 
guilds  it  might  also  be  suggested  that  appoint¬ 
ment  to  a  sinecure  within  the  Tower  could 
simplify  the  employment  ol  a  foreigner  who 
otherwise  might  have  met  with  opposition 
from  the  guild  courts.  Hvidence  as  to  the 
relative  shortage  of  masters  of  certain  trades 
is  found  in  a  grant  of  November  i  509  which 
allowed  that  all  the  men  ot  the  retinue  of  Sir 
William  Blount,  I  ord  Mountjoy  should  be 
Fnglishmen  born  in  Fngland  or  Wales  except 
gunners,  spies,  brewers,  armourers,  crossbow - 
makers  and  smiths^^.  While  I  advance  the 
shortage  of  tradesmen  as  a  reason  for  the 
exceptions  being  made  it  must  be  admitterl 
that  the  true  reason  mav  well  be  that  foreign 
tradesmen  found  Henry  \'III  a  generous 
master  while  the  established  native  craftsmen 
hesitated  to  leave  their  homes  and  businesses 
unless  compelled. 

Soon  after  his  accession,  during  the  period 
of  hectic  activity  when  King  Henrv  was 
expanding  his  forces  and  rearming  and 
clothing  them  in  a  fashion  more  ostentatious 
than  his  father  would  have  done,  a  Roval 
warrant  authorised  payment  to  Guvllam  Cream 
o{ur)  Crosbowmakcr  for  twenty  crossbows  with 
their  bendersl^.  The  total  cost  of  the  order 
was  fourteen  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and 
fourpence.  The  benders  each  cost  six  shillings 
and  eightpence,  the  crossbows  eight  shillings. 
The  warrant  is  signed  at  its  head  by  the  king 
and  the  appended  receipt  bears  the  crossbow 
mark  which  served  Lecriand  as  a  signature. 
This  interesting  document  was  listed  for  sale 
by  an  American  bookseller  in  his  catalogue 
some  years  ago.  I  am  most  grateful  to  Mr.  C. 
().  von  Kienbusch  of  New  York  for  making 
it  known  to  Mr.  Claude  Blair  who  was  good 


enough  to  pass  the  information  to  me. 

Lecriand  was  granted  right  of  denization  in 
December  1522  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Armourer’s  Company  ten  years  later  together 
with  his  fellow  tradesman  and  probable  rival 
John  Russein®.  Lecriand  and  Russell,  both 
born  in  France,  came  into  the  brown-blue 
livery  of  the  Company  together,  and  an 
account  of  April  1 540  shows  them  sharing 
the  patronage  of  the  King*’.  In  August  1541 
Lecriand  died*®,  leav  ing  his  widow  Katherine 
and  his  son  Francis  to  continue  a  line  of  cross¬ 
bow-makers  which  was  to  last  almost  to  the 
end  of  the  century.  The  Lecriand  association 
with  the  court  seems  to  have  ended  on 
William’s  death,  as  John  Russell  was  being 
paid  the  same  wage  as  Lecriand  within  two 
months  of  the  latter’s  death. 

At  present  it  seems  probable  that  Lecriand 
was  the  maker  of  the  bow  in  the  Scott  Collec¬ 
tion  but  there  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  the 
maker  was  Russell.  That  he  was  known  as 
crossbow -maker  to  the  King  is  recorded  in  an 
appeal  made  by  him  against  the  Lav  Subsidy  as 
late  as  1551*^.  Russell,  on  of  the  Kind's 
crossbowc  makers  was  assessed  at  thirty  pounds 
sterling  and  appealed  against  the  assessment 
that  this  represented  his  total  wealth.  He  was 
successful  and  was  permitted  to  postpone 
payment  until  there  was  an  improvement  in 
his  financial  position.  The  appeal  was  lodged 
from  an  address  in  St.  Saviour,  Southwark. 
Soon  after  this  his  widow  is  recorded  as  being 
admitted  to  the  Armourer’s  Company  with 
her  son  Oliver-®.  The  family  business  was 
continued  by  Oliver  until  at  least  as  late  as 
1585  when  one  of  his  workmen  was  one 
Francis  Wassell  of  Hainault  who  had  come  to 
hngland  as  a  child  of  eight  ‘for  his  lyving’-*. 

Both  Lecriand  and  Russell  would  certainly 
have  had  contact  with  the  Almain  armourers 
employed  by  Henry  VIII  at  Greenwich  where 
the  decoration  of  armour  was  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  armourer. 
Frequent  Privy  Purse  payments  were  made  to 
dsmus  the  Armerer  (Erasmus  Kyrkenar)  for 
trvmyng  and  garnisshing  books,  a  desk  and  on 
one  occasion  at  least  his  grac(es)  gonne^^.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  the  decoration  of  a  crossbow 
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would  be  within  the  capabilities  ol  a  gilder. 
That  the  garnishing  included  gilding  we  can 
conclude  from  the  confession  of  Francis 
Spvltherup,  alias  Francis  Armourer,  and  the 
deposition  of  Denvs  Selder,  goldsmith  who 
were  charged  together  with  the  embezzlement 
of  gold  which  had  been  delivered  to  Frasmus 
for  gilding  the  clasps  ot  books.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  both  etching  and  gilding 
were  done  bv  the  same  craftsman.  W’hether  or 
not  he  was  the  man  who  received  a  wage  of 
forty  shillings  a  month  about  the  time  of  the 
construction  of  the  armour  mentioned  abt)ve, 
probably  around  it  is  more  than  likely 

that  he  was  one  of  the  company  of  craftsmen 
brought  to  Fngland  by  the  Italian  Giovanni  de 
Maiano-®. 

A  second  minor  point  arises  from  the  inlaid 
dc^coration  on  the  stock  which  may  haye 
been  executed  by  another  member  of  the 
Greenwich  workshop  staff.  The  patterns  and 
the  technique  were  common  in  Northern 
Europe  and  examples  of  furniture  and  gun- 
stocks  decorated  in  this  way  are  not  rare. 
The  fashion  continued  until  well  into  the  i  7th 
century  and  seems  to  haye  been  brought  to 
England  by  the  Flemish  and  French  craftsmen 
vyho  came  oyer  in  a  steady  stream  throughout 

N< 

‘Scottish  Art  Reiien,  \ol.  \l.  No.  i.  i9jb. 

^Acquisition  Register  no. 

^Calendar  of  the  State  Papers  I'enetian,  July  4th  1614. 

*C.  ].  ffoulkes,  Inventory  and  Survey  oj  the  Armouries  of  the  Touer 
(^London,  London  1916.  Class  II.  No.  9.  I  am  grateful  to  Sir 
James  Mann.  K.c.v.o.,  m.a.,  v-p.s.a.,  f.b.a..  Surveyor  of  the 
Queen’s  Works  of  Art.  for  permission  to  publish  a  detail  of 
this  interesting  armour. 

*E.g.  see  statutes  of  4th  February  1512,  iith  April  i{2h 
4th  December  ij28,  etc. 

^Calendar  oJ  the  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the 
Reign  of  Henrj-  Fill,  Vol.  Vlll,  149  j. 

^Public  Record  Office,  London,  Rot.  Pat.  27  ffen.  Vlll, 
pt.  I ,  m.32. 

*.\s  note  6  above,  \’ol.  \'l,  1631. 

^Facsimiles  oj  Sational  Manuscripts,  Southampton,  1 8bj, 
Part  I,  LXIV. 

*®As  note  b  above,  Vol.  I,  pt.  i,  1524  4. 

^'British  Museum,  Arundel  ms.  97. 

‘^P.R.O.  Rot.  Pat.  23  Hen.  VII,  pt.  i,  m.15. 

•*As  note  b  above,  Vol.  II,  pt.  1,  273b  (p.  87b). 

‘*lbid.  Vol.  1,  pt.  1,  2J7  4. 

“Aberrant  spellings,  particularly  of  proper  names,  based  on 
pronunciation  arc  common  in  ibth  century  documents.  In 
fifteen  references  to  William  the  crossbowmaker  which  I  have 


the  16th  century,  toward  the  end  of  which 
crossbow-makers  are  found  occupying  the 
same  premises  as  gunstock-makers  and  pre¬ 
sumably  exercising  a  degree  of  partnership  in 
trade. 

In  the  well-known  manuscript  inxentories 
prepared  after  Henry  VIlTs  death  in  i  547  and 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of 
.Antiquaries  and  in  the  Harleian  Collection 
surprisingly  few  crossbows  are  listed’^^.  Des¬ 
pite  Henry’s  known  interest  in  shooting  with 
the  crossbow  and  his  notorious  indulgence  of 
his  enthusiasms  only  sesen  crossbows  are 
mentioned.  The  absence  of  more  is  particu¬ 
larly  noticeable  when  one  recalls  that  con¬ 
temporary  correspondence  reyeals  gifts  of 
seyeral  times  this  number  from  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  ( i  Francis  I  (8)-®,  the  .Ambass¬ 
ador  of  .Aragon  (seyeral)-”  and  many  lesser  men 
who  hoped  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  Henry. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Scott  crossbow  was 
among  those  in  the  inventories  but  whether 
or  not,  there  is  nothing  to  tell  us  how  it  came 
to  be  in  the  roof  of  a  house  in  Sussex  as  was 
stated  in  the  Faking  Sale  Catalogue-**.  The 
price  at  the  sale  of  the  only  certainly  identi- 
Hable  example  of  a  i6th  century  English 
crossbow  and  a  Royal  relic  was  £.42. 

ES 

seen  bis  surname  appears  in  eleven  spellings;  tbe  most  common 
being  Lucreant,  tbe  most  outlandish  Lekeryante. 

‘^The  Cenealogists'  Magaeine,  London  1941,  Vol.  9,  no.  5. 
Mr.  Claude  Blair,  b.a.,  f.s.a.,  and  .Mr.  Howard  L.  Blackmore, 
F.s.A.  base  both  made  invaluable  comments  on  an  anonymous 
list  of  Apprentices  and  Freemen  of  the  Armourers  Guild  wbicb 
appeared  in  two  parts  in  September  1941  and  March  1942, 

o.^s  note  b  above.  Addenda  Vol.  1,  pt.  2,  145$ 

'"British  .Museum,  Arundel  ms.  97,  f.  144.  Cuilliam  le  Grant 
— nihil  qua  marts, 

'•F.R.O.,  Lay  Subsitlies,  Surrey,  185  2bo, 

-®As  note  lb  above. 

**The  Huguenot  Society,  Vol.  X,  Aliens  in  London,  pt.  2, 
London  1902. 

^^British  Museum,  Additional  MS.  20,030. 

*®See  C.  R.  Beard,  ‘Torrigiano  or  da  Maiano',  The  Connois¬ 
seur,  August  1919. 

-'Viscount  Dillon,  ‘.Arms  and  .Armour  at  Westminster,  the 
Tower  and  Greenwich,  IJ47’,  Archaeologia,  Vol,  LI,  1888. 

“British  .Museum,  Additional  .ms.  21,481. 

“.Archive  National,  Paris.  KK  100,  f.2iv-22. 

“P.R.O.,  Exchequer  Accounts  {b(io)  22i. 

“Christie,  Manson  and  Woods,  20th  April  1920,  lot  29, 
In  view  of  at  least  one  spurious  ‘history’  among  the  other 
catalogue  descriptions  it  is  perhaps  safer  to  accept  the  ‘house 
in  Sussex’  story  with  reservations. 


T.  S.  CUTHBERT 

(j.  H.  STAINTON  CROSTHWAITE) 

JEWELLER  WATCHMAKER 
SILVERSMITH 


WATCHES  - 
GEM  RINGS 
CANTEENS  - 
BRUSH  SETS 
TRAVELLING 


from  £5  0  0 

”  £10  0  0 


CLOCKS 


£8  16  0 
£2  8  6 


PARKER  and  SHEAFFER  PENS  and  PENCILS. 
WINE,  SHERRY  and  COCKTAIL  GL\SSES 
LAMPS  of  UNUSUAL  DESIGN. 

CIGARETTE  BOXES  AND  C.\SES 
MEDALS  •  CUPS  •  SHIELDS 

48  BUCHANAN  ST.  7  PRINCES  SQ. 

GLASGOW 

Oppoiitt  Herald  Office  Tel;  CEXlral  37 1 7 

Wc  spKJcialisc  in  repairs 


G.  S.  NICOL 

LIMITED 


Tailor- maJes  •  Gowns 
Furs  and  Millinery 

£stal>lislie<i  1895 

186-190  BATH  STREET 
GLASGOW  C.  2 


MUSEUMS  AND  GALLERIES 

IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  NORTHERN  IRELAND 


56  ART  PAGES 
PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED 

PRICE  2/6 

(post  free  3/3) 


AN  INTERESTING  AND 
OUTSTANDING  PUBLICATION 

MUSEUMS  and  GALLERIES  in  Great  Britain  is  the  only 
guide  to  the  subject  produced  in  popular  form  at  such  a  popular 
price.  750  collections  are  listed,  with  hours  of  opening, 
admission  charges  and  local  transport  information.  An  import¬ 
ant  feature  is  the  detailed  Subject  Index  to  assist  those  with 
special  interests. 

This  fine  book  has  been  produced  with  the  full  support  and 
co-operation  of  the  Museums  Association  and  leading  museums 
and  galleries  throughout  the  country. 

Copies  are  available  at  most  museums  and  galleries. 

COMPANION  VOLUME  : 

HISTORIC  HOUSES  AND  CASTLES 

1 959  Edition.  Guide  to  over  450  Houses,  Castles  and  Gardens, 
175  illustrations.  Opening  times,  admission,  location,  catering. 
From  all  booksellers,  3/- 

INDEX  PUBLISHERS  LIMITED 

69  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.l. 
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Artistic 

Furnishing  Fabrics 

inspired  by  the  name  oj  the 
great  artist. 


Thh  Gainsborough  Silk  Weaving  Co.  Ltd. 
Sudbury,  Suffolk.  id:  sudbukv  2081 

Main  an  ancient  and  modern  home,  have  these  Gainsborough  Fabrics  enriched. 
I  he  world's  most  famous  liners  have  added  our  grace  to  their  own,  and  the 
Sation's  Art  Galleries  have  honoured  us  in  lining  their  walls  with  our  jabrics  for 
the  display  oj  the  World's  masterpieces  oj  painting. 


For  cooking  and  water  heating 


ELECTRICITY 


iA  a.  miilt 


and  for  other  comforts,  too ! 

Electricity  will  cook  your  meals  and  give  you  instant  hot  water, 
wash  and  dry  your  clothes,  clean  your  carpets,  preserve  your 
food — in  fact,  do  almost  ALL  your  household  tasks  more 
efficiently,  cleanly  and  cheaply  than  ever  before. 

See  all  the  latest  aids  to  modern  living  at  your  Electricity 
Service  Centre  NOW  ! 


SOUTH  OF  SCOTLAND  ELECTRICITY  BOARD 

Head  Office:  Inverlair  Avenue,  Glasgow,  S.4.  Tel.  Merrylee  7177 


Electric  under  floor  warming  is  the  modern  way  to  heat 
a  new  home.  Installation  costs  are  low  and  it  is  very 
cheap  to  run  because  electricity  is  used  at  cheap 
"off-peak”  rates. 
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PERS0^.4L 


You’re  more  intelligent 
than  ‘they '  think  you  are 


BUSINESS 

TRAVEL— 


Nowadays  cvcrsthing  is  made  easy.  The  accent 
is  all  on  speed  and  the  saving  of  time  and 
trouble.  Almost  every  kind  of  food  under  the 
sun  can  be  bought  in  a  tin,  ready  to  eat.  Shirts 
‘drip dry’  without  ironing.  Newspapers  have  as 
many  pictures  as  children’s  books.  In  fact,  it  is 
literally  true  that  ‘a  child  can  read  them’.  The 
news  is  pre-digested  and  presented  in  such  a  way 
that  a  mental  age  of  lo  would  not  find  itself  in 
difficulties. 

Such  newspapers  are  like  public  entertainers — 
they  get  the  large  circulations  they  are  after  by 
shocking,  amusing  or  flattering  their  readers. 
But  at  a  price.  That  price  is  paid  by  the  reader 
himself,  in  a  gradual  loss  of  his  critical  faculty. 
He  accepts  the  valuation  of  his  own  intelligence 
that  isjtut  upon  it  by  the  lords  of  the  press.  And 
a  brain  never  exercised  quickly  becomes  weak 
and  lazy. 

The  Glasgov:  Herald  is  a  very  different  kind  of 
newspaper.  Although  it  is  read  by  everybody,  it 
never  under-rates  the  intelligence  of  its  readers. 
It  gives  news  of  Scotland  and  of  the  whole  world 
beside.  It  is  one  of  the  last  papers  in  the  noble 
Scottish  tradition  of  independence,  being  com¬ 
pletely  free  from  the  pressures  of  party  and 
vested  interests,  commercial  or  financial.  It  is 
owned,  not  by  press  barons,  but  by  thousands  of 
the  Glasgote  Herald's  own  readers  in  Scotland. 


We  are  an  international  organisation  offer¬ 
ing  travel  facilities  by  air,  sea  or  rail  to  any 
destination  whether  on  business  or  holiday. 

THEATRE  BOOKINGS 

Book  Alhambra,  King’s,  Empire  and 
Citizen’s  Theatre  seats  at  our  office — cen¬ 
trally  situated.  Bookings  can  also  be  made 
for  London  Theatres,  and  S.N.O.  Concerts. 

World-Wide  Shipping  and  Forwarding  Agents. 


ARBUCKLE,  SMITH  &  CO 


LIMITED 

91  MITCHELL  ST.  (Off  Gordon  St.),  GLASGOW,  C.1 

T£L  :  CITY  SOSO  (20  LINES)  TELEGRAMS  ;  ARBOR  GLASGOW 


The  Glasgow 
Art  Gallery 


Glasgow  Herald 


Fluorescent  Lighting 

Designed  by  the 

EKCO  Illuminating  Engineering  Diiision 

EKGO-ENSIGN  ELECTRIC  LTD. 

Scottish  Office: 

26  India  Street,  Glasgow,  C.2  ^ 

Telephone:  Central  2012 


for  people  who  think  for  themselves 


Home  and  Overseas  Removers 
Packers,  Storers  and  Shippers 
Road  Transport  Contractors 


t  \10:\  TKAMSIT  CO.  LTD. 

381  ARGYLE  STREET,  GLASGOW,  C.2 

TELEGRAMS  ‘TRANSIT’  GLASGOW  TELEPHONES  CENTRAL  9395  (5  LINES) 


SCOTTISH 

FIELD 

Scotland's  activities,  its  country¬ 
side,  its  natural  history,  its 
culture  are  mirrored  month  hy 
month  in  the  pages  of  the  country’s 
greatest  magazine.  More  people 
read  the  Scottish  Field  than  any 
other  magazine  printed  and  cir¬ 
culated  in  Scotland.  Printed  in 
colour  and  hlack  and  white  on 


art  paper. 

ONE 

SHILLING 

EACH 

POSTED  TO 

ADDRESSES  ANY¬ 
WHERE  IN  THE 

AND 

SIXPENCE 

MONTH 

WORLD,  ONE 

POUND  SIX 

SHILLINGS  YEARIY 

FRO.M  ALL  NEWSAGENTS  AND  BOOKSELLERS 
OR 

SCOTTISH  FIELD,  70  MITCHELL  ST.,  GLASGOW 


BUSINESS 

OR  PLEASURE 

Rail,  Air  and  Steamship  Tickets  ,  Sleepers 
Seats  .  Hotel  Accommodation 
Reservations  on  Rail,  Air  and  Sea  Car 
Ferry  Services 

HOLIDAYS  ABROAD 
HOLIDAYS  AT  HOME 
CRUISES,  COACH  TOURS 
AIR  TRAVEL 

Splendid  Selection  of  illustrated  leaflets 
with  Holiday  suggestions  to  suit  all  tastes 
and  incomes 

PROMPT  PERSONAL  ATTENTION  ALWAYS  FROM 

AGENCY 

21  BATH  ST.,  GLASGOW,  C.2.  Dou  7447 
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FINE  ART  REPRODUCTIONS 
OF  OLD  &  MODERN  MASTERS 


A  NEW  CATALOGUE 

illustrating  about  1,000  large-size  reproductions 
of  the  highest  quality  published  by  ourselves  and 
by  leading  Continental  and  American  publishers, 
which  are  available  from  all  good  printsellers. 
This  catalogue  of  36  pages,  size  12”  x  10",  can  be 
obtained  at 

4  -  POST  FREE  FROM 

THE  PALLAS  GALLERY  LTD., 
28B  Albemarle  St.,  London,  W1 


ESTABLISHED  181$ 

Fine  Art 

Packers  &  Shippers 
of  International 
Repute 

W.  Wingate  &  Johnston 

®  LIMITED 

7  Royal  Bank  Place,  Glasgow,  C.i 

Tel.  CENtr.il  7717  (3  lines) 

and  at:  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  MANCHESTER 
SOUTHAMPTON,  TORONTO,  PARIS 


The  Scottish  Gallery 

t 

i 

1 

Aitken  Dott  &  Son 

26  Castle  Street 

Edinburgh 

CAL. -5955-6 

i 

Specialists  in  the  restoration 
and  conservation  of  paintings 

Established  1842 

Fine  Art  Dealers 
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THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 

ALEX.  REID  &  LEFEVRE  LTD 

19th  and  2()tli  Centurv 
French  Masters 

Leadinji  (Contemporary 
British  Painters 


30  BRUTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 

Telegrams:  “Drawings,  London”  Telephone:  Mayfair  2250 


ESTABLISHED  1844 

MORRISON,  McCHLERY  &  CO. 

Auctioneers,  Valuers  and  Loss  fire  Assessors 

CROWN  HALLS 

98  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET 

GLASGOW 


The  North  Gallcrv  which  is  specially  adapted  for  the  sale  of  Pictures 
and  other  Art  Objects,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  Kingdom. 


Inventories  and  Valuations  of  all  kinds  of 
Property  for  Insurance  and  Probate. 

Weekly  Sale  of  all  Classes  of 
Furniture  and  Ejects  every  Tuesday. 


Modern  Fireproof  Furniture  Stores  at 
Brougham  Buildings,  44  Renfrew  Street, 
and  also  at  220  St.  George's  Road. 


Telephone:  DOUGLAS  3386  (Private  Exchange) 


JOHN  BELL  OF  ABERDEEN 


An  important  Antique  Scottish  Silver 
Tankard  made  by  Robert  Luke,  Glasgow 
circa  1725.  It  weighs  34  ounces  and  measures 
9  inches  high  to  the  top  of  the  finial. 


A  superb  pair  of  Antique  George  II  Scottish 
Silver  Candlesticks  made  in  Edinburgh  in 
the  year  1756  by  Ker  &  Dempster.  They 
weigh  so  ounces  and  measure  13^  inches 
high. 


A  very  fine  pair  of  Antique  Scottish  Silver  ^  very  unusual  Antique  Scottish  Provincial  Silver  Bowl  made 

Communion  Cups  by  W.  &  P.  Cunningham,  by  Robert  Keay  in  Perth  about  the  year  1820.  It  has  a  diameter 

Edinburgh  in  the  year  1792.  They  are  inscribed  of  9|  inches  and  measures  13=  inches  over  the  handles. 

■Relief  Church  Campbell’s  Street  1792'.  Weight  * 

30  ounces,  height  9^  inches. 


56-58  BRIDGE  STREET, 

AND  AT  BRAEMAR 

Telephones: 

Aberdeen — 24828,  Braemar — 245 


ABERDEEN 


Telegraphic  Address: 
‘Antiques,  Aberdeen” 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE  GLASGOW  ART  GALLERY  AND  MUSEUMS  ASSOCIATION.  ART  GALLERY,  KELVINGROVE,  GLASGOW 
AND  PRINTED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  BY  DAVID  J.  CLARK  LIMITED,  CADOGAN  STREET,  GLASGOW 


OLD  SAILING  SHIPS  OFF  GREENOCK  by  ROBERT  SALOMON 


Signed  R.  S.  and  dated  1818 

Known  also  as  Robert  Salamon,  Soloman  and  in  America  as  Salmon,  this  man  with  many  surnames 
lived  in  Greenock  from  1811  to  1822.  In  1828  he  went  to  Boston,  rented  a  studio  overlooking  the 
harbour,  and  in  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  established  himself  as  one  of  the  most  important  marine 
painters  in  America. 
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